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Change Editorship the Journal 


OUR officers wish inform the chapters and members 
the Council that change has just been made the 
editorship the Journal. 

Mr. Harley Wooden who founded the Journal and who 
has served editor since 1934 has been urging that 


time has made this proposal your officers and directors 


relieved that responsibility for least two years. Each 
have urged that continue. Each time has consented 


serve little longer. 

superintendent the Michigan School for the Deaf, Mr. Wooden has 
heavy responsibility performing his regular duties. The state com- 
mitted extensive building program the immediate future after 
war ends. With that added responsibility for planning and preparing speci- 

fications, Mr. Wooden stated that found imperative that someone else 
take over the editorship. 

The Council was fortunate that during the last two three years Mr. 
Wooden had built strong editorial staff. Dr. Francis Lord and Miss 
Louise Brumbaugh have served assistant and consulting editors during 
the last two years. When Mr. Wooden’s resignation was received was 
ascertained that Dr. Lord could persuaded carry on. 

Mr. Wooden’s resignation has been received with real regrets and with 
great appreciation for the wonderful contribution has made found- 
ing the Journal and editing during its first ten years. has made 
going concern. center interest and effective organ for dis- 
seminating splendid professional information for thousands readers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Dr. Lord takes over. Your officers are confident that he, together with 
the other members the editorial staff, will carry the same creditable 
way that his predecessor has done. The policies the Journal have not 
been changed. Our chief wishes for the future are for more splendid articles, 
more news interest our readers, and continually increasing cir- 
culation. 

meeting this emergency our thanks Dr. Lord and the other 
members the editorial staff. 

President 
General Adviser 

Education the Handicapped 
Wayne University 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Visual and Auditory Associations 
Reading Retardation Cases 


every course in- 
struction planned for 
poor readers there 


low achievement. 
causes 


probably the most com- 
mon are physical and mental handi- 
caps; faulty educational background; 
and, more rarely, peculiarities hand- 
edness, which have resulted such 
type cases the mirror-reader, the 
mirror-writer, and the inverted reader. 
There are, however, many children for 
whose inability progress satisfactor- 
ily reading adequate reason can 
found. Efficient instruction 
these pupils impaired because ac- 
curate diagnosis made, and hence 
techniques instruction are confused 
rather than clearly defined; aimless, 
rather than purposeful. investigate 
further the individual differences con- 
tributing the inefficient learning 
such pupils, study was made their 
visual and auditory associations 
reading situations. 

The children who formed the origin- 
group for study were referred from 
schools and child welfare organiza- 


Bernardine Schmidt 


tions cases need special treat- 
ment for extreme reading disability, 
ranging amount retardation from 
two six and one-half grades. The 
median retardation for the three hun- 
dred eight participating pupils was 3.1 
grades measured test perform- 
ance. Distribution according read- 
ing achievement level time re- 
ferral given Table II. 


TABLE 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES AND GRADE EX- 
PECTANCIES FOR 308 CHILDREN 
REFERRED FOR STUDY 


Grade 
Age Expectancy 
15-0—15-11 10.1—11.0 
9.1—10.0 
13-0—13-11 8.1— 9.0 
12-0—12-11 7.1— 8.0 
11-0—11-11 6.1— 7.0 
10-0—10-11 5.1— 6.0 
9-11 4.1— 5.0 
8-11 3.1— 4.0 
7-0— 7-11 3.0 
308 
Median: 
10-1.6 


Chicago, Illinois. She received her bachelor and master’s degrees from Paul Uni- 
versity, and has been continuing her graduate work Northwestern University 


psychology and education exceptional children. 
Miss Schmidt member Lambda Theta, Society for the Advancement 


Education, National Council Teachers 
Studies, National Educational Association, 
national Council Exceptional Children. 
educational journals, Miss Schmidt also 
including both professional books and 


English, National Council for the Social 
Council Against Intclerance, and the Inter- 
frequent contributor several outstanding 
the author number books reading, 
children’s text. 
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TABLE 
READING GRADE LEVELS GATES 
PRIMARY AND ADVANCED ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS TIME 
REFERRAL 


Grade Level 
0.0 (non-readers) 
1.0-1.9 
2.0-2.9 
3.0-3.9 
4.0-4.9 

308 


Range retardation: 


2.0-6.5 


Median retardation: 
3.1 grades 


The children were given the “Tests 
These tests 
were chosen because they are de- 
signed measure objectively some 
phases visual and auditory associa- 
tions. Gates, his Improvement 
Reading,’ says them, “These tests 
measure combination associative 
capacity and acquired technique 
learning. seems impossible entire- 
separate the two.” However, 
what was actually desired this study 
was measure preference for one 
two acquired techniques learn- 
ing—pure auditory against visual- 
auditory presentation. was not be- 
lieved that least the majority 
the children presented lack as- 
sociative capacity, nor that they were 
unable use both visual and auditory 


Associative 


Arthur I., Gates Diagnostic Tests; 
battery tests educational, social, psy- 
chological and physical factors contributing 
reading retardation; published Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Macmillan Co., New York, 


1935, page 392. 
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lieved that many had developed 
preference for auditory associations, 
and, lacking sufficiently strong motiva- 
tion overcome this preference, had 
permitted interfere with progress 
learning read. 

The distribution scores for the 
tests associative learning given 
Table III. The range corresponding 
grade levels this test ran below the 
“very low” norm 1.5, and beyond 
the median norm for 7.0, which the 
highest point the scales norms 
for this The range raw scores 
the visual test was from low 
absolute zero, perfect score 
ten, nine cases. 


TABLE 
VISUAL, AUDITORY, AND NET SCORES 
FOR 308 CHILDREN GATES TESTS 
ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING 


“Net 
Score Visual 
Test Test 
116 
102 
308 


the second part the test, the 


association, scores 


ranged from low zero twenty- 


read from the scores norms for the 
tests, provided with the diagnostic test bat- 
tery, and also reproduced Improvement 
Reading, page 625. 
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six cases perfect score ten 
four cases. 

These results 
measure the relative dominance 


gave 


visual-visual visual-auditory asso- 
ciations. The Gates’ tests, 
pared, make provision for such 
comparison, for, their author states, 
their purpose measure each asso- 
ciative capacity independently. Re- 
sults, therefore, indicate the ability 
pupil make visual-visual, 
visual-auditory associations, but not 
reveal what extent natural prefer- 
ence educational -background may 
have made one avenue more effective 
learning. arrive some index 
this preference, the scores each 
pupil were compared both parts 
the test. The difference between 
the scores the test visual-visual 
associative learning, and that made 
the visual-auditory test, was labelled 
the “net and became the first 
measure degree preference for 
one type presentation against an- 
other: The range net scores for the 
total was found be, point 
scores, from zero, those cases where 
the scores were identical both parts 
the test, high eight. total 
one hundred two results indicated 
preference, and, these, fifteen 
showed score nine ten one 
both the tests, and twenty-six 


These 


perfect and minimum scores were re- 


showed score zero one. 
sponsible for the large number 
scores. the 

sixty five 


identical remainder, 


children 
showed net the direction 
the visual tests, and forty-one were 
the direction the auditory tests. 
(Table IV) These results were not yet 
*The “net 
tween the point scores the two parts 
the Gates test. 


score” was the difference be- 


100 


large 


satisfactory because (1) the 
number identical scores interfered 
with valid final classification; (2) 
the net scores, which was desired 
use the determining measurement, 
were obtained the manipulation 
other scores, rather than directly from 
scientific table norms; (3) the 
tests which had been used were not 
diagnostic with respect preference 
for types associations but 
with respect the ability make as- 
sociations general learning situa- 


TABLE 


NET SCORES GATES TESTS 
ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING FOR VISUAL 
LEARNERS AND FOR AUDITORY 
LEARNERS 


Net 

Visual Auditory 

116 

165 206 


obtain this desired measure 
associative preference, test was need- 
discussion the function the 
“Tests Associative Learning” Gates, 
their author, see pages 391-396, Improve- 
ment Reading, published Macmillan, 
1935. Note especially that none the cases 
cited the sample diagnoses this section 
treat any comparison performance 
one the tests with that the other. All 
deal with the deficténcies one type as- 
sociation measured against the scale 


norms for the tests. 
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which would (1) provide for scores 
indicative the difference associa- 
tive preference; (2) yield samples 
major types association situations 
within both the visual and the audi- 
tory classifications; and (3) based 
solely such associative situations 
are found the process learning 
read, rather than general learning 
situations. The three pairs associa- 
tion types selected this test repre- 
sent situations the early stages 
beginning reading, and, more com- 
plex organization, later stages 
reading. Under visual associations are 
those which require association 
visual stimulus with another visual 
stimulus. This classification includes 
the pictorial—the simple diagram 
well the illustrations greater 
complexity; and the non-pictorial— 
word forms and non-verbal forms re- 
sembling words. Under auditory as- 
sociations are included the association 
the visual material with other visual 
material, accompanied auditory 
stimulus. 


was believed that the incorpora- 
tion into test all six situations 
would yield wider sampling sig- 
nificant associative abilities needed 
reading than was possible when re- 
sults were based one set alone. 
making possible direct 
comparison between 
performance the visual tests with 
that the visual-auditory tests, 
measure degree individual as- 
sociative preference would reached. 


The significant measures yielded 
the “Diagnostic Tests Visual and 

auditory 


Auditory Associations 
are (1) 


score, (3) 


visual score, (2) 

total score, which the 
the author January, 
1940. 
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TABLE 
NET SCORES SCHMIDT DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
ASSOCIATIONS VISUAL 
LEARNERS AND AUDITORY LEARNER 


Net 
Visual 
187 120 307 
TABLE 
TOTAL VISUAL AND TOTAL AUDITORY 


SCORES OF ALL PUPILS ON DIAG- 
NOSTIC TEST OF ASSOCIATIONS 
IN READING 


Score Visual Auditory 
27.5-30.4 140 
24.5-27.4 
21.5-24.4 
18.5-21.4 
15.5-18.4 
12.5-15.4 106 
9.5-12.4 
6.5- 9.4 
3.5- 6.4 
0.0- 
308 308 
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sum the scores all six parts, and, 
(4) net score, which the difference 
between the total visual and the total 
auditory score. This net score ac- 
companied the classification 
ters, indicate whether the 
direction associative preference 
auditory visual. the basis the 
results this test, (see Table V), giv- 
all three hundred eight pupils 
the group, one hundred eighty-seven 
showed net score favoring visual as- 
sociations, one hundred 
dicated auditory preference, and only 
score zero. The range net scores 
reached high eighteen points. 
the one hundred two who showed 
preference the Gates’ tests, all but 
one showed direction preference 
the second 


This classification showed two hun- 
dred six who preferred pure visual as- 
sociations, and one hundred two who 
preferred visual-auditory associations. 
Thus 33.1 per cent were found 
auditory learners insofar the prob- 
lem learning read was concerned, 
that auditory presentation 
visual reading materials was more ef- 
fective their learning than was pure- 
visual presentation the same ma- 
terial. 

The next objective the study was 
devise effective methods auditory 
instruction, and measure their ef- 
ficiency with these cases reading 
The auditory learners. 


disability. 
scores include all which fell below 
point score which the point for 
grade 1.5, the lowest point the Gates’ 
From the original results 
needed fur- 


table norms. 
one twenty-six 
ther investigation because their scores were 
extremely low. the subsequent battery 
test each these yielded decisive score 
which could easily classified. 
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determined from the classification de- 
scribed above, were divided into two 
experimental groups receive only 
the special auditory instruction, and 
two control groups receive the reg- 
ular remedial, non-auditory instruc- 
tion. The total experimental group 
numbered fifty-one cases, the median 
which was 72.5; the total con- 
trol group numbered fifty-one also, the 
median which was 76.7. The 
amount instruction was one hun- 
dred thirty-five clock hours, constant 
for all four groups. Auditory instruc- 
differed from that given control 
groups that never presented new 
material any except auditory 
method; e., the use some tech- 
nique which would furnish audi- 
tory stimulus the learner. The 
regular remedial instruction, the 
control group, used the visual pre- 
sentations materials, making exten- 
sive use labelled pictures, picture 
dictionaries, wall charts, and various 
devices which furnished visual stim- 
ulus the essential stimulus the 
learner. 

determine the efficacy the 
techniques auditory instruction, and 
also the validity the premise upon 
which this study was undertaken— 
namely, that preference for specific 
type associations important 
factor the problem learning 
read—achievement tests were adminis- 
auditory instruction developed 
from this study are described detail 
“Teaching the Auditory Learner Read,” 
Chicago Schocls Journal, May-June, 1938; 


“Auditory Stimuli the Improvement 
Reading.” Elementary English Review, April, 
1941. They are further expanded the 
manual which accompanies the 
test, Diagnostic Test Visual and Audi- 
tory Associations Reading.” Both articles 
and the manual are the writer. 
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period one hundred thirty-five clock 
hours. The results this testing 
showed that the control group, the 
amount gain per pupil ranged from 
grades, with average gain one 
and nineteen-hundredths grades, while 
the experimental group, with spe- 
cial emphasis auditory methods, the 
range pupil gain was from two 
three and seven-tenths grades, with 
average gain per pupil three and 
two-hundredths grades. (Table VII). 

was thus apparent that with these 
auditory learners, special auditory in- 
struction appeared have been more 
efficient than had regular non-auditory 
techniques. Further investigation 
related individual differences pupils 
both the experimental and the con- 
trol groups now became desirable 


140; while the control group 
extended from 170 (Table VIII). 
However, each group one in- 
dividual had greater than 130, 
and the medians the two groups 
were within four points identity. 
find what relationship, any, exist- 
between the IQ’s the auditory 
learners and their reading progress 
under the experimental and control 
techniques, these two factors’ were 
correlated, yielding positive coef- 
ficient .660 for the total control 
group, and negative .681 for the total 
experimental group. results 
suggested that the brighter the audi- 
tory learner the more efficiently did 
use the non-auditory instruction 
given the control group; and, like- 
wise the experimental group, the 
slower auditory learners made more 


TABLE VII 


PUPIL GAIN AUDITORY VERSUS 


Initial 
Group ship 
Grades 
Control Non- 
auditory 3.4 
Control Non- 
auditory 3.8 
Control Non- 
Total Auditory 3.6 
Experimen- 
tal Auditory 3.6 
Experimen- 
tal Auditory 3.5 


Experimen- 


tal Total Auditory 3.55 


that the auditory teaching methods 
could validly appraised. 


The range IQ’s the pupils 
the experimental group was from 
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NON-AUDITORY INSTRUCTION 
Range Average Gain 
Range Gain Per Pupil 


Grades 
68.7) 


40-110 1.08 
(Mdn. 84.6) 

55-140 1.31 
76.7) 

40-140 1.19 
(Mdn. 63.2) 

42-108 2.0-3.7 3.17 
81.8) 

45-170 2.2-3.1 2.87 
(Mdn. 72.5) 

42-170 2.0-3.7 3.02 


rapid progress using the auditory tech- 


niques than did the brighter pupils 
that group. 


and reading progress. 
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TABLE VIII 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS PUPILS 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 


GROUPS 

Interval Control Experimental 
170-179 
160-169 
150-159 
140-149 
130-139 
120-129 
110-119 
100-109 
90- 
80- 
70- 
60- 
50- 
40- 

Median 76.7 72.5 


The next comparison made was be- 
tween the net scores the “Diag- 
nostic Test Visual and Auditory As- 
sociations” and reading progress 
each instructional group. 
tive coefficient +.853 found exist 
between these two factors the ex- 
perimental groups emphasized the 
ficiency these auditory techniques 
proportion the degree prefer- 
ence for auditory presentation. The 
negative coefficient —.735, found 
between the same factors the con- 


trol group, indicated the relative in- 
efficiency non-auditory instruction 
the degree auditory preference 
increased. Both these coefficients 
emphasized increased efficiency 
the auditory techniques the degree 
auditory preference became more 
pronounced. 


determine the influence the 
the performance both as- 
sociative learning tests, the correlation 
coefficients were found between the 
IQ, and the visual, auditory, total, and 
net scores both the “Tests Asso- 
ciation Reading” and the Gates’ 
“Tests Associative Learning.” These 
results are Table IX. 
They indicate that general, (1) 
the higher the IQ, the higher the 
the lower the 


set forth 


visual score, and (2) 
IQ, the higher the auditory score.’ 
The net scores were 
tabulated separately for those whose 
direction preference visual 
from those whose direction was aud- 
itory. The correlation between these 
factors for the visual learners in- 
dicated the higher the IQ, the greater 
the degree preference for visual 
presentation; the lower the the 
greater the degree preference for 


correlation found from the auditory 
Gates’ scores was positive but weak, and 
was not considered high enough justify 
conclusion relation either these 
factors the other. (The coefficient was 
positive .097.) 


TABLE 
COEFFICIENTS CORRELATION SIGNIFICANT MEASURES 


IN ASSOCIATION TESTS 


WITH INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Significant Measures 


Test Total Visual 
Gates’ Tests 
Diagnostic 
Tests 
104 


Auditory 


Auditory Visual 
347 
—.748 632 
JANUARY 
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auditory presentation. The net scores 
bore relation the mental ages, 
yielding negligible coefficient 

Summarizing the results the test- 
ing, instruction, and statistical com- 
parison, these conclusions were made 
from this study. First, important 
percentage, 33.1 per cent, reading 
retardation cases were accompanied 
decisive preference for auditory 
presentation learning materials. 
Second, general those retardation 
cases which showed preference for 
auditory learning were slow learners,’ 
and this auditory preference became 
proportionately greater the rate 
learning became slower. However, 
mental maturation levels seemed 
bear relation association prefer- 
ence. Third, basing methods in- 
"The median for the entire group 
auditory learners, experimental and control 
groups combined, was 84.5. 


struction the avenue presenta- 
tion for which these pupils showed 
preference, techniques were evolved 
which were increased efficiency 
the degree preference increased. 
These techniques also decreased 
efficiency the rate learning in- 
creased; and the auditory learners 
were general slow learners, this re- 
sulted repertoire techniques 
which were suited both the rate 
learning and the associative prefer- 
ence the learner. 


From the broad objective pro- 
viding adequate instruction for the 
seriously retarded readers presented 
for treatment, the diagnosis and in- 
struction were academically success- 
ful that they resulted gains 
achievement reading these pu- 
pils from low three months 
high three years and seven months, 
after instructional period only 
one hundred thirty-five clock hours. 


“In Germany, even during the republic, the power was never really the hands 
the people, but the former ‘elite,’ the cliques the vested interests. The essential 
point that the only cure for Germany become truly democratic country where 
the great majority, the laboring people, will have the controlling influence shaping 


their relationship with other nations and promoting peaceful future. 


The emphasis 


should put the re-education Germans their own democratic movements, and 
not force from the Hagen, representative German under- 


ground movement. 
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Social and Emotiona! Adjustment 


Crippled Children 


NFORMATION about the social and 
emotional adjustment crippled 
children based largely observa- 
tions persons who have worked 
with handicapped children. Varied 
and conflicting opinions are expressed; 
they are seldom based careful re- 
search. The consensus opinion 
seems that physical defects cause 
serious social and personality handi- 


caps. 


The term, “crippled,” too often 
taken for granted descriptive the 
personality the physically handi- 
capped child. social and emotional 
maladjustment does occur 
sically handicapped individual, 
often attributed the most obvious 
factor—crippling. 
tion that crippled child manifests 
personality defects which are unlike 
those normal children. view com- 
monly expressed that the earlier 
life the physical defect occurs, the 
better the opportunity for the child 
accustom himself his dependence 
others; crippling appears during 
adolescence, consequences 
more severe and additional training 


Mary Frances Gates, Pu. D., 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


Mary Frances Gates 


actions. There are conflicting views 
about the effects physical defects 
school progress. 


Kammerer, exploratory study 
crippled children the James 
Whitcomb Riley Hospital Indian- 
apolis, attempted obtain informa- 
tion regarding the effects crippling 
were used; they included crippled 
from scoliosis and from osteomye- 
litis. The groups were selected from 
subjects the lower end the socio- 
extensive testing 
program, and interview procedures 
with each child and his parents, were 
employed determining the effects 
physical defects the psycholo- 
gical development these children. 
analysis was also made case 


economic scale. 


histories. 
Findings the psychological tests 
disclosed that the groups were ap- 


Robert C., “An Exploratory Psy- 
chological Study Crippled Children,” The 
Psychological Record, July 1940, Vol. IV, No. 
pp. 47-100, The Principia Press, Inc., 
Bloomington, 


college instructor special education the 
Prior her present appointment, she served 


high school teacher science and physical education, research zoologist, orthopedic 
teacher, clinical psychologist, summer camp leader, and assistant the department 


education, University 


She received her bachelor arts degree, cum laude, from Lawrence College, 
master’s degree zoology from the University Chicago, and her doctorate educa- 
tion and clinical psychology from the University Wisconsin. 

Her professional affiliations include the American Association Mental Deficiency, 


International Council for 


Exceptional Children, American University 


Women, and the National Educational Association, and membership Sigma Delta 


Epsilon, Lambda Theta and Psi Chi. 


She co-author “Handbook Laboratory 


Activities for Pre-service Teachers the University Wisconsin.” 
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proximately average intelligence and 
that their general adjustment was 
within normal limits. From the case 
analyses there was little evidence 
show that crippling caused malad- 
justment that “crippled” person- 
ality inevitably results from physical 
defects. concluded that 
the occurrence maladjustment could 
not attributed crippling alone, 
but was dependent combination 
influences. 

recent study completed the 
present writer was designed answer 
the question whether crippled girls 
and boys differ from non-crippled girls 
and boys their social and emotional 
The subjects used were 
selected from patients referred the 
orthopedic division The University 
Chicago Clinics between Septem- 
ber, 1939, and May, 1940. Their de- 
fects were the usual types caused 
poliomyelitis, osteomyelitis, tuber- 
culosis, injury. With two excep- 
tions these defects were readily no- 
ticeable. 

the eighteen crippled girls and 
boys chosen, seven were paired with 
their non-crippled siblings; eleven 
were matched with non-crippled chil- 
dren similar background. The 
bases for matching the crippled non- 
siblings with non-crippled individuals 
were: age, sex, amount schooling, 
and socio-economic background. The 
background factor was judged similar 
the basis clinic records, from 
record sheets which the subjects filled 
out, and from data gathered visits 
their homes. far possible 
attempt was made insure that 
the homes were, the basis ob- 
jective factors, similar respect 


1942-43, University Wisconsin Press (in 
press), Madison, Wisconsin. 
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conditions thought likely produce 
social and emotional maladjustment. 

Separate analyses were made (a) 
crippled children paired with their 
siblings, and (b) crippled children 
paired with non-siblings. Objective 
tests provided information 
ligence, social and emotional adjust- 
ment, interests, reading and manual 
abilities. 

The subjects were asked write 
autobiographies, and analysis 
these was made with view gain- 
ing additional information social 
which responses were not controlled. 
Each the pairs siblings was 
studied the case study method 
discover whether information the 
effects handicaps behavior might 
have been obscured the more ob- 
jective was felt that the inten- 
sive comparison sibling pairs would 
especially useful since this was the 
situation which most the factors 
could best controlled. 

This study proceeded the as- 
sumption that usable evidence might 
obtained through careful examin- 
ation and observation the perform- 
ance fairly well controlled pairs 
related crippled and non-crippled sub- 
jects. serious attempt was made 
control factors, other than the ortho- 
pedic defects, which might produce 
differences between these crippled and 
non-crippled individuals. could 
then argued that the differences ob- 
served between them could traced 
the orthopedic defects. 

The scores made the subjects 
the objective measures used disclosed 


_no statistically significant differences 


between the crippled and non-crippled 
children social and emotional ad- 
justment. All subjects both crrppled 
and non-crippled rated lower per- 
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sonal adjustment than work and 
school adjustment. Their scores placed 
them the lower end the range for 
normally adjusted individuals. Work 
and school adjustment both groups 
was average, and there was tendency 
for the ratings higher the 
crippled subjects. The crippled girls 
and boys did, however, tend score 
less favorably most the ob- 
jective measures used, but the discrep- 
ancy from the scores their siblings, 
matched pairs was not sufficient 
accept reliable difference. 

The comparative studies siblings 
and matched pairs, well the 
autobiographies, suggested that cul- 
tural backgrounds and personal-social 
relationships, particularly the home, 
may affect personal-social adjustment 
more than state being crippled. 
Certainly, physical defects not in- 
evitably cause maladjustment. This 
was shown most strikingly when both 
siblings were found favorably 
adjusted, and not greatly different 
from each other. They had similar 
abilities and interests, and tended 
have the same patterns strengths 
and weaknesses. 

The autobiographies revealed that 
these crippled girls and boys have 
made wholesome adjustment their 
disabilities and the at- 
titudes associates toward 
themselves, persons. They have 
met many their own problems satis- 
factorily, can take responsibility well, 
and have definite vocational plans, al- 
though guidance this respect would 
seem inadequate. Satisfactory 
medical and surgical treatment was 
available them when 
most needed. Contacts 
schools were valuable promoting 
confidence providing opportunities 
com- 


physical 
their 


not always 


for successful achievement 
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petition with others similarly handi- 
capped. 


The autobiographies disclosed vari- 
ous attitudes and levels adjustment. 
The following excerpts show repre- 
sentative attitudes several the 


subjects. 


handicapped person will always 
watched. You may deny it, but true. 
Being handicapped seems give the peo- 
ple the right stare and sometimes laugh 
you. They seem laugh the most 
embarrassing moment instead having 
them laugh you why not make funny 
remark about embarrassing situation 
and make them laugh with you. 

Handicapped people aren’t any differ- 
ent than other persons but few people 
realize it. many people stopped think 
twice they would have spared many blue 
moments and doubts mind. 

Learning accept the stares that natur- 
ally come way and not rudely an- 
swering strangers when they asked 
what was wrong with me, was the hardest 
thing ever had do. 

Nothing real importance ever hap- 
pened life that worth writing. 
Most life has been spent hos- 
pitals. 

never mixed much with other children 
age, due the unfortunate ex- 
periences that had had with them. Their 
ways seemed very petty and quarrelsome 
me. times wished that could 
mix with them; other times looked 
upon their actions with scorn. got along 
easily with adults, however, and most 
them returned the respect and admiration 
which bestowed upon them. 

When left special school regu- 
lar schools changed about 
life profession. Instead being doctor 
desired comfort people and help them 
their environment rather than heal their 
injured bodies. seemed that few 
people fully recover from violent mental, 
physical, social handicaps. The work 
could done social adjustment rather 
than physical the help 
friends, and through 
contact with the field social work it- 
self, have thus far convinced myself that 
social work the field want enter 
life’s work. 
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SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Some the pairs subjects studied 
were favorably adjusted, and others 
were unfavorably adjusted. The pres- 
ence crippled individual the 
family may have some effect the 
adjustment all members the fam- 
ily. However, the evidence seen 
this study strongly suggests that crip- 
pleness may not necessarily lead 
unfavorable social and emotional ad- 
justment children affected. 

The findings the investigation 
have some implications worth noting. 
individual training program should 
devised for every crippled child 
aid him make the most his poten- 
tialities, and thereby prepare him 
for successful living. Parents, teach- 
ers, and his classmates can help him 
solve his adjustment problems 
they are aware his particular so- 
cial and emotional needs well his 
academic requirements. Opportunities 
for successful accomplishment any 
these areas should prevent 
tion, and aid adequate adjustment. 

normal brother sister may 
come maladjusted because parental 


over-protection afforded 
capped sibling. children 


ers may have 
counteract the effects too much 
too little parental attention. The han- 
dicapped child’s classmates can 
educated understanding his 
handicap whether mental, phy- 
sical social nature. 

sensitive view himself and 
realization his limitations im- 
portant; must encouraged 
capitalize his special abilities and 
develop socially desirable qualities. 
His school and home program can 
adapted his limitations. Some crip- 
pled children solve their adjustment 
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problems better than non-crippled 
children. 

There definite need for experi- 
mental studies the traits and abil- 
ities crippled children. The factors 
which operate each situation pro- 
duce desirable undesirable social 
and emotional adjustment are mani- 
fold and sometimes unique. How such 
factors combine individual cases 
needs much more careful study than 
has yet been given. The following 
problems for further study are sug- 
gested: 

More consideration must giv- 
the effects crippleness per- 
sonal-social relationships and adjust- 
ment the entire family. 

The study just described con- 
cerned girls and boys with average 
status. Would 
similar patterns strengths and 
weaknesses personal-social adjust- 
ment evident those who come 
from families average high eco- 
nomic status? 

adjustment status crippled children 
before and after their crippling. Such 
study presumes that adequate rec- 
ords could now found provide 
evidence adjustment status before 
crippling. 

status crippled and non-crippled 
children various age levels might 


adjustment 


provide interesting material for com- 
parative studies levels social and 
emotional maturity. 

work school relationships 
crippled children who have attended 
special schools, compared with those 
public schools, might provide en- 
lightening information social and 
emotional adjustment. 

More information the 
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crippled child’s opinion the effects 
his defects his own personality 
would desirable. 

The achievement and 
status such children needs careful 
investigation measures appropriate 
their background and experience. 


mental 


system vocational guidance 
adequate for individual cases needs 
devised, and contacts should 
made with the subjects early life 
order follow through successful- 
with program suited their par- 
ticular needs. 


“4-4 Plan” 


Eight million students over years age are looked upon the War 
Manpower Commission good source part-time labor for war in- 
dustries. 


Applicants for part-time work have been more numerous than the job 
openings available for them, says the Commission. Most students find odd 
jobs are regularly employed trade and service after their usual school 
hours. such cases special arrangements are required. When em- 
ployed war production work, however, student-worker programs must 


carefully developed. 


guide schools, unions, and industries, the Commission recently 
issued official statement war uses part-time labor, citing successful 
examples such programs throughout the country. 


the industrial town Torrington, Connecticut, the schools became 
alarmed the large numbers young people leaving school accept 
Factory owners and school authorities got together 
Jobs available for boys and girls years old 


jobs premium wages. 
and adopted the plan.” 
and older were determined, and was agreed that students should limited 
four hours per day, during the daylight shift, with eight hours Satur- 
day. Safety, sanitary measures and rates pay were agreed upon, follow- 
ing which the schools reorganized its academic program four-hour 
basis eliminating the lunch hour and study periods. Employers need 
part time help contact the school vocational adviser; suitable 
with satisfactory school records are sent the employer for interview. 
Placements are followed the school; the scholastic record the 
student suffers, employment discontinued until his school record im- 
proved. 

Several California high schools have adopted different kind “4-4 
the students working four weeks aircraft plants press 
operators, riveters, and detail assemblers, followed four weeks the 
classroom. Tackling the production line with the enthusiasm football 
team, the year old boys established new production records. 
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Reading Problems 


Visually Handicapped Children 


Blind 


EADING the master key which 
unlocks the doors knowledge 
and culture. Since reading child’s 
most effective means acquiring in- 
formation and expanding his power 
thinking, must give the visually 
handicapped child this key; and train 
him the power use most ef- 
ficiently. Our methods 
cedures teaching reading the 
blind are still state flux; our 
theories and practices are still being 
discarded, amended and created. The 
only premise about which are sure 
handicap, need not either 
mental spiritual one. 


READING PROBLEMS BLIND CHILDREN 


The Braille system based the 
combinations which may derived 
from six dots—two parallel rows 
three dots. Sixty-three simple com- 
binations are mostly used. Full spell- 
ing soon passed for quicker 
mode reading, e., the use con- 
tractions where letters combina- 
tions the dots stand for whole 
words parts words. For ad- 
vanced readers there still more 


highly contracted system. Contrac- 


Frances Blend 


tions much for blind readers en- 
abling them grasp larger units 
wholes. uniform system em- 
bossing height, shape, size, and 
spacing the dots has been adopted 
the various embossing plants 
throughout the world. 


are coming realize very 
definitely that blind children are 
more normal than have suspected; 
that psychologically they “see” 
through training and use the re- 
maining senses remarkable learning 
achieved. the same time 
must recognize the fact that the blind 
child must exert 125 per cent effort 
when the seeing child uses 100 per 
cent less. The intelligent blind 
child can made realize that his 
additional effort may considered 
the light investment: the 
greater the investment, the greater 
the return. Among blind children 
there the usual wide natural diver- 
sity endowment, interest and apti- 
tude. 


While any good standard reading 
method may adapted the needs 
teaching blind children read, 
there are some fundamental differ- 


Frances principal the School for Blind and Sight Saving Los 
Angeles, California. Her specialized training has been received Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, University Cincinnati, and University California. 

She charter member the California Council for Education Exceptional 
Children. Other professional affiliations include the California Teachers’ Association, 
National Education Association, and the Los Angeles Elementary Principals’ Club. 

This the first series two articles reading instruction for children with 


impaired seeing. 
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Boy Reading 


ences between blind and seeing chil- 
dren. The periods stages read- 
ing development outlined the 
twenty-fourth yearbook the Na- 
tional Society for the Study Edu- 
cation can serve basis for our 


child deprived sight. Most blind 
children who enter school have been 
either pampered deprive them 
the opportunities for normal ac- 
tivities which develop initiative, 
have been neglected that they have 


discussion reading instruction for incentive for natural activity. Mis- 
blind children. taken kindness flagrant neglect 


PERIOD PREPARATION FOR READING 


Educators now agree that before 
any child formally taught read 
should manifest reading readi- 
ness. This particularly true 
blind children whose experiences are 
almost unbelievably limited. When 
realize that for the blind child the 
world confined largely the length 
his arms, understand why the 
height the trees, the shapes 
roofs, the habits birds and animals, 
colors, perspective, and hundreds 
things revealed the average per- 
son through the eye are unknown 
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have robbed these children normal 
development, physical well men- 
tal. poor little rich girl, aged 
eleven, entered our school this semes- 
ter. She had never handled piece 
money, never walked down 
stairs alone, and never 
self. The result has been lack 
energy, rigidity body, 
familiarity with the ordinary things 
life, such personal care her 
body, moving freely without fear, etc. 
Whatever the motive, the result 
tragedy: that almost im- 
possible break. Then too, hazy 
concepts must clarified and new 
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ones built up. This provess must con- 
tinue through life, most es- 
sential order that words may have 
meaning. The more that done 
enrich the personal background 
blind child, the greater will his 
chance enriching his life through 
his reading later. 

This paucity experience produces 
another barrier reading readi- 
ness: phlegmatic, inert attitude to- 
ward life general. Ordinary stim- 
ulations that produce zest for living 
are lacking for the blind child unless 
the thoughtful mother teacher has 
given the matter attention. must 
aroused from inertia and day 
dreaming interest construc- 
tive activity. The “inner urge” the 
desire from within essential. When 
the child himself eager read, the 
battle half won. 

Slovenly speech and motor clumsi- 
ness are frequent with 
which the teacher confronted, and 
before much continuous reading can 
done, these must overcome. 
Since the muscles the fingers, hands, 
arms, neck, back, and abdomen are 
brought into play Braille reading, 
relaxation and coordination must 
secured order prevent tension. 
This tension soon produces fatigue 
which turn causes the attention 
wander, and robs the child the joy 
reading. This tension probably 
responsible for many the manner- 
isms and tics; limits the power con- 
centration and results nervous ex- 


haustion. Removing fears and de- 


veloping confidence free movement 
and free play, help prevent this 
tension. The successful teacher, there- 
fore, provides for multiple opportun- 
ities for self-expression through dram- 
atization, supervised out-of-door play, 
eurythmics, speech training, corrective 
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gymnastics, folk dances, sense train- 
ing, free play and games. 


this pre-reading period blind chil- 
dren are exposed reading, refer- 
ence being made letters spelling. 
The children soon learn the shapes 
words and groups words, and later 
recognize them whole words. Since 
have not the material aids pic- 
label many things the 
room “door,” “chair,” “desk,” 
Games with simple commands such 
“Run,” “Jump,” “Stand up,” 
“Play ball;” then three words “Shut 
the door,” “Find the “Ring the 
bell” are used. Familiarity with sim- 
ple words and phrases makes the in- 
formal reading less 


tures, 


troduction 
abrupt. 


enrich the pre-reading period 
emphasize story telling the pupils, 
story telling the teacher, dramatiz- 
ation, instructional games, discussion 
experiences the day, sight-seeing 
trips, and the handling concrete ma- 
terial. 


INITIAL PERIOD READING INSTRUCTION 


The problems which meet the pri- 
mary teachers blind children be- 
ginning read are much the same 
are faced all teachers. Each must 
help the child develop build 
associations between the concept and 
the symbol. One type symbol 
composed dots, the other letters; 
one conveyed the mind through 
the sense touch, the other through 
the sense sight. While with the 
seeing child the sense sight covers 
larger field, both cases new set 
sensations and perceptions must 


‘interpreted and learned. The final re- 


sult practically the same—the me- 
chanics only, differ. The natural en- 
dowments children vary widely. 
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Among blind children some have 
poor auditory sense; many have 
motor control; the sense touch 
much more delicate some. But un- 
less there definite physiological 
defect, the sense touch can 
trained, developed improved. 
stated before—the child’s attitude— 
the will learn the first essential 
factor mastering Braille. 

Children are introduced Braille 
gradually. mention made sep- 
arate letters. They are encouraged 
place the hands with all the eight 
fingers the line, the right index 
finger first being the only active 
finger; the others help guides, and 
gradually assist recognizing the 
words until with the most skilful read- 
ers all the fingers are active. This 
facility usually acquired without 
formal teaching. Gradually the child 
begins read silently, advance 
the words reads aloud. Usually 
does this with his left hand, this read- 
ing ahead being similar what 
all reading print. Very often 
blind child “scans the page” with his 
left hand while reading aloud; 
with his right measures the length 
the paragraph, have found 
that the most intelligent readers thus 
speed their oral reading read- 
ing advance and being familiar with 
the thought ahead. This done un- 
ately most children say they would 
confused they read two lines the 
some time. 

the initial stage reading Braille 
relaxation, nervous mental poise, 
very necessary order that inter- 
est may sustained. Fatigue must 
avoided the blind child 
learn enjoy reading. Many older 
persons who learn Braille never ac- 


quire this relaxation which, doubt, 
accounts for the fact that few adults 
really master it. The finger tips must 
pressed lightly the dots, 
heavy pressure blurs the impression 
and confusion results. the suc- 
cession stimulations which result 
from the friction, rather than the 
heavy pressure which causes the clear 
cut impression. The sense touch, 
from number senses. The organs 
pressure, temperature and pain are 
involved, and probably large part 
played the kinaesthetic sense. Ex- 
periments have proved that the finger 
interprets better what lies under 
does not press down too hard upon 
the object that the stimulus. 

Maxfield points out that, “Although 
the organs pressure can stim- 
ulated only deformation the 
skin sufficient bring the sense or- 
gan into direct indirect contact 
with the stimulus, the amount de- 
formation required arouse the or- 
gans pressure causes the deforme- 
tions overlap. This overlapping 
probably responsible for confusion 
sensations which results the in- 
accurate perception Braille dots and 
letters when the fingers 
heavily the 

This theory confirmed the 
fact that our most accurate and fast- 
est readers have the lightest touch. 
During recent test.a girl ten years 
old read orally for ten minutes selec- 
tions from Just Stories the aver- 
age rate 146 words per minute. 
Speed and accuracy even simple 
reading are very desirable. 
material tends develop, habits lip 
‘Maxfield, Kathryn, The Blind Child and 
His Reading, pp. 40-41. 
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Some Fundamental Objectives Special Education 


There are certain individuals work- 
ing the field special education 
because children young adults 
they had personal needs for some type 
services. trying obtain this in- 
struction they became acutely aware 
certain difficulties encountered 
getting the help they needed. And 
trying surmount these obstacles 
effective self-improvement, they found 
themselves faced with the practical 
alternative going without many 
the benefits they were seeking, 
making special education their own 
life work. Thus find some hard- 
of-hearing individuals ending 
teachers the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing; occasionally spastic, such Dr. 
Earl Carlson, becomes specialist 
the work with spastics; find some 
six eight stutterers among Ameri- 
can speech pathologists; the modern 
mental-hygiene movement largely 
the result Clifford Beers’ efforts 
obtain the mental hygiene that 
himself needed. 

Now, these persons who ena 
specialists the study their own 
person—tend bring with them into 
the field special education partic- 
ular point view: should like brief- 
see it, and have present. 

What such 
ably great many other specially 
handicapped persons, also—sense, 
the major faults the clinical worker 
the special-education teacher, are 
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relative lack thoroughness, and 
reluctance approach remedial prob- 
lems experimentally. Teachers and 
clinicians vary, and many them are 
unfairly characterized these state- 
ments, but the general tendency 

lack thoroughness mean 
specifically tendency the part 
the teacher become preoccupied 
with some conspicuous detail 
child’s difficulty, and ignore other 
important considerations. Speech cor- 
rectionists, for example, well 
other people, also, tend become en- 
grossed the “surface noises” and 
facial grimaces involved stuttering, 
and overlook the child who do- 
ing the stuttering, his assets and lia- 
bilities generally, his interests, atti- 
tudes, etc. (You begin understand 
stuttering when you pay less attention 
how the stutterer talking and 
more attention what saying.) 
Moreover, there seems tend- 
ency focus upon the stuttering it- 
self such extent that the stimuli, 
stimulus patterns situations, 
which the stuttering response, are 
not adequately noticed and evaluated. 
Stuttering does not occur vacuum. 
situations which stuttering occurs 
more less frequently severely 
need investigated, and when they 
are investigated discovered that 
social cultural factors—that is, 
the stutterer’s semantic environment, 
which responds stuttering and 
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which stuttering becomes for him 
and fer others particular kind 
stimulus. 

These ramified implications the 
stuttering child’s symptoms, and the 
widespread matrix influences that 
impinge upon the child stutterer, 
are not, think, adequately recognized 
speech pathologists teachers; 
nor they seem skillful urging 
techniques that are appropriate at- 
tacking the problems raised these 
ing this speech defective who 


implications and influences. 


“came for diagnosis and stayed 
help make it,” strongly suspect that 
speaking also for the child who 
has reading disability, the child with 
hearing loss, the pupil who cannot 
spell, the crippled child, and many 
others who seek aid from the work- 
ers special education. 


sense, our symptoms are taken 
too seriously, and and the condi- 
tions that affect are not taken seri- 
ously enough. Neither persons 
nor our special problems can ade- 
quately described simply terms 
the errors make; and the errors 
make cannot well understood ex- 
cept terms the cultural seman- 
homes, the 
communities, and the era—in which 
make them. 


The clinician’s little tests and drills 
are appreciated very deeply us, be- 
cause certainly they are evidence 
kindly and sometimes intense desire 
helpful. 
too. Or, rather, the solemnity 


But they are disturbing, 


with which they are often presented 
that disturbs and the somewhat un- 
imaginative finality with which the re- 
sults the tests and drills are fre- 
quently regarded. 


And that leads the next point. 
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said that what noted particularly 
special education was the relative 
lack thoroughness, which have dis- 
cussed, and general reluctance as- 
sume frankly experimental attitude 
toward our problems. Our clinicians 
and teachers too often, seems us, 
are “the last lay the old aside.” 
not say “we” only because 
want speak chiefly from the de- 
fective child’s point view—are not 
only satisfied with their tests and 
drills, their theories and textbooks, but 
they even tend resent criticism and 
suspicious the new and dif- 
ferent. 

quite clear us, who have 
gravitated into special education 
the course trying get some per- 
sonal benefits from it, that what spe- 
cial education needs the new and 
the different, and needs them 
abundance. There probably not 
test technique, not single theory, 
this field that sound effec- 
tive could be. The chief justifica- 
tion our present theories and 
methods that know any 
This not say that they 
are without value. the contrary, 
they produce results that are vastly 


better. 


better than could achieved 
them. But one’s stature special- 
education teacher should measured 
the number old ideas and meth- 
ods that one puts aside for new ones 
that are better. defend idea 
this particular field for more than five 
years usually mark, not astute- 
ness, but sheer stagnation. 

The ideal research, the experi- 
mental attitude, should opinion 
the basis development special 
education become and remain 
vital. special education should 
regard essential emphasize re- 


search possibilities order stim- 
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ulate experimental 
point view, conducive more 
broad and thorough attack our 
problems, and order that might 
begin each new year where left 
off, and not where began the year 
before. 


But criticism was not 
emphasizing our relative 


one else. 
purpose. 
lack broad and thorough-going at- 
tack our problems and our reluct- 
ance experimental, have meant 
only point those objectives to- 
ward which believe can direct 


You will understand, course, that our efforts with assurance sub- 
speaking from the handicapped 
child’s point view, have criticized 
myself, worker special educa- 


tion, much have criticized any- 


stantial achievement. 
WENDELL JOHNSON, Ph. 
University Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Successful Teacher 


successful teacher must have lively imagination, 

Take advantage opportunities 

And invent new methods. 

She must have the courage fly the face precedence 


And yet keep both feet the ground; 

Never forgetting that her business teach. 

She must have active sense humor 

And very great love for just plain “kids.” 
Day Prevocational School 
Seattle, Washington 


for the Teacher Shortage 
Some the 17-year-old girls that have gone work government typists $1,440 
are getting more salary than new Washington, C., elementary school teachers and 
librarians. Both these classifications start with salary $1,400 the nation’s capital. 
High salaries offered both government and industry, according Dr. Walter 
Hager, president Wilson Teachers College, Washington, C., are contributing the 
per cent drop enrolment the college since 1939. 


nutrition expert says that the British are better fed now than during any 
period their history—the rich because they eat less, and the poor because they can 
get more. 
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Reviews 


MEANING 
George Stoddard, 504 pp., 1943, 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
$4.00. 


that brings together the facts re- 
search and current theories prob- 
lem and relates them the work 


ment intelligence with special em- 
phasis upon Binet tests. While the 
material not new, does give the 
reader compact, authentic summary. 

Current research the growth 
intelligence reviewed Part III. 
Attention given characteristics, 
organic correlates, sex differences, 
and the concepts feebleminded- 


the school and social progress. ness and genius. The research find- 

book especially when ings are evaluated 
deals with vital area education for the reader. Since the material 
which full confusion and con- drawn from wide variety sources, 
flicts. Accordingly, believe Stod- provides excellent survey cur- 
dard’s Meaning Intelligence both rent findings and thought. 
timely and valuable contribution The relation intelligence 
education. heredity and environment, 
This book brings into focus various implications intelligence the 
research findings the broad ques- school and society, are considered 
tion intelligence; attempts re- the last two parts the book. 
late technical issues certain prob- here that the reader again remind- 
lems modern life. While neither the many implications man’s 

textbook nor handbook, may helr supreme power intelligence. The 

workers psychology, education and book brings the reader the re- 
related fields who are baffled the many studies and relates them 
tremendous amount fragmentary education and society. The im- 
writing and discussion. plications mental growth patterns 
The author defines intelligence and individual differences for class 
“the ability undertake activities groupings and gradations are pointed 
that are characterized (1) diffi- out. The reader stimulated and 
culty, (2) complexity, (3) abstract- challenged reflects upon Stod- 
ness, (4) economy, (5) adaptiveness dard’s generalizations and his ques- 
goal, (6) social value, and (7) the tions. 
emergence originals, and main- Meaning Intelligence very 
tain such activities under conditions readable book, often provocative 
that demand concentration energy style. The book will value 
and resistance emotional forces.” workers many professional fields— 
Each these attributes carefully educators, social welfare 
developed and defended. The defini- workers, counselors, Special edu- 
tion followed lengthy discus- teachers have unusual in- 
sion the physiological basis in- the vital problems discussed 
Part the book presents re- the readers the Journal. 
JANUARY 
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PERSONALITY AND SEXUALITY 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED WOMAN, Carney Landis 
and Marjorie Bolles, 171 pp., 1942, 
Harper Brothers, New York. 


This the report unusually 
careful, scientific research study 
determine “to what extent environ- 
fect the development individual 
adult sexuality.” The study was based 
100 physically handicapped women 
(age range 17-30), whom were 
selected from each the following 
groups: cardiac, epileptic, orthopedic, 
and spastic paralysis. All were handi- 
capped before years age; some 
were married and some were unmar- 
ried. Their intellectual level was 
average but their level 
was below average. The methods used 
were the controlled interview, the 
Rorschach ink blot test, and the medi- 
cal history. 


These results were compared with 
the results previous study, “Sex 
Development,” the same authors 
295 women, (153 whom were 
normal and 142 whom were psy- 
chiatric patients), order de- 
(1) What are the character- 
istics the course psychosexua! 
physically 
capped (2) How these 
characteristics compare with those 
(3) How 


does the physically handicapped wo- 


termine: 


women? 


physically normal women? 


man adjust the actual problems 
that arise every day life, and how 
does she adjust her handicap? (4) 
there characteristic “sick child” 
psychology that continues adult life, 
and which influences the form per- 
(5) 


sonality development? 


tional development (in 
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manifestations fear, anger and re- 
ligious tendencies) affected the 
presence physical handicap? (6) 
what are the common patterns psy- 
chosexual development 
ity development, and how the phy- 
sically handicapped compare with the 
physically normal these respects? 


Under the term “psychosexual de- 
velopment” the authors included all 
psychological, physiological, and an- 
atomical facts and relationships con- 
nected with sexuality, and traced the 
growth and change these factors 
during the life history the indi- 
vidual. The report contains excellent 
evaluation scales, tables vital stat- 
istics, and intervariable comparisons. 
also contains carefully 
bibliography. 

Some the findings were: (1) 
The different types physical devia- 
tion were not distinguished char- 
acteristic typical personality mani- 
festations; (2) The fact being han- 
dicapped, without regard what 
handicap might be, was associated 
with hyposexuality and psychological 
immaturity; (3) Both the age onset 
the handicap, and certain character- 
istics the early home situation, 
were related adult 
manifestations; (4) 


personality 
there was evidence that psycho- 
sexuality was 


important com- 


ponent personality formation. 


The book highly recommended, 
particularly those who are inter- 
ested studies personality and 
those who are dealing with physically 
handicapped women. 


FLORENCE DUNLOP 

Psychologist, Ottawa Public 
Schools 

Ottawa, Canada 
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SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN: THE 
CHILD WITH IMPAIRED HEAR- 
ING, pp., 1943, Los Angeles City 
School District, School Publication 
No. 391, Paper. 


This little publication 
pared staff members the Los 
Angeles City School District. en- 
deavors set forth what our nation 
community are doing for 
children handicapped 
hearing. The school especially hoped 
acquaint its community with what was 


our 
impaired 


being done, and awaken interest 


Brief Notes 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 

The tentative program for the Mid- 
winter Conference the Deaf and 
Hard Hearing held the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, 
Michigan, has: been announced 
Harley Wooden, superintendent 
that school and Clyde Stevens, 
president the teachers’ club. The 
conference, sponsored the 
gan State Board Education and the 
Professional Association the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, will open 
Thursday afternoon, February and 
continue through Friday and Satur- 
day, February and 

The program will center the 
theme “Living Today for Tomorrow.” 
Topics outlined for discussion are: 
mental hygiene, prevention deaf- 
ness, language and reading problems, 
vocational guidance, the spastic child, 
the hard hearing child. 

Exhibits will also feature 
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which might help about 
improved programs prevention and 
education. The bulletin illustrated 
with pictures children’s activities 
and presents direct, yet simple story 
the education children with im- 
paired hearing. The publication 
excellent illustration school bulle- 
tin which helps unify instructional 
practices, and contribute bet- 
ter understanding the work 
professional groups 


bring 


special area 
within the school and lay groups 
the community 


the conference, individuals, 
schools other organizations inter- 
ested displaying exhibits are in- 
vited contact the Michigan School 
for the Deaf. 


The conference will commemorate 
Michigan School for the Deaf which 
was opened, with enrollment 
one pupil, February 1854 
rented wooden structure located 
the heart the then small town 
Flint. Since that time the has 
grown and prospered until now 
holds the proud status being one 
the most progressive schools its 
kind the United States. Over 5,500 
students education 
within its portals, number surpassed 
only four other schools for the 
New York, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Last year 375 pupils 


deaf: 
Pennsylvania. 
were enrolled. 


The educational program extends 
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from nursery school, then three years 
preparatory work and through 
senior high school, with excellent op- 
portunities for vocational training and 
college preparation. 


There conference fee and all 
interested persons are invited at- 
tend. 


definite statements regarding program 
arrangements cannot made the 
time this goes press; however, such 
information will available ade- 
quate time before the conference and 
can obtained: directly from the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, 
Michigan. 


RENCE 


ILLINCIS CONFE 


proclamation Governor 
Dwight Green, Second Annual 
Conference Exceptional Children 
took place the LaSalle Hotel 
Chicago Monday, December 13, 
1943. The Conference was conducted 
the Commission for Handicapped 
Children the State Illinois. 


Last year the first Governor’s Con- 
ference Exceptional Children was 
attended more than six hundred 
persons representing various interests 
the problem. These conferences are 
looked upon the Commission 
important part its general 
responsibility for enlightening the 
public concerning the needs and pos- 
sible solution the problems ex- 


most 


ceptional children. 


This 
reaching legislation enacted the 
last session the General Assembly, 
and address the gifted child 
resource Dr. 


year’s includes 


the important and far 


program 


Charles Scott Berry, director spe- 
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cial and adult education the Ohio 
State University. 


Additional features the confer- 
ence were the four sectional meetings 
which time conservation human 


resources through effective 
utilization the handicapped was the 
subject. meetings 


were devoted the field education, 
health and medical care, vocational 
training and placement, and welfare. 
The discussions were led tne re- 
spective directors the four state de- 
partments devoted these fields 
service. Each chairman was called 
upon later general session re- 
port the whole membership the 
conference the salient features the 
discussion this particular meeting. 


luncheon session the confer- 
ence was addressed the Honorable 
Dwight Green, Governor the 
State Illinois, who spoke the 
subject, “The 
lenge All.” 


LAWRENCE LINCK 
Executive Director 
Illinois Commission for 
the Handicapped 


FUSFIELD RETIRES FROM EDITORSHIP 
ANNALS 

For the past twenty-three 
Professor Irving Fusfield Gal- 
laudet College has edited the Ameri- 
can Annals the Deaf, the official 
organ the Conference Executives 
American Schools for the Deaf and 
Convention American Instructors 
the Deaf. The Annals has, during 
these years, served invaluable 


years 


the education the 


deaf. The Journal joins Professor 
Fusfield’s many friends expression 
appreciation for his effective serv- 
ice. The editorship has been tem- 
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porarily assumed Dr. Ignatius Bjor- 
lee, superintendent the Maryiand 
State School for the Deaf, and chair- 
man the Executive Committee 
American Schools for the Deaf. 


IRWIN HONORED 


Mr. Robert Irwin, executive di- 
rector the American Foundation for 
the Blind, was the recipient 
honorary Doctor Laws Degree from 
Western Reserve University last June. 
For years Mr. Irwin has been con- 
sidered America’s most outstanding 
blind man and leader all move- 
ments behalf the blind. The 
December 1941 issue the Journal 
honored Mr. Irwin using his pic-- 
ture cover portrait. 


IMPAIRED HEARING FLIERS 


According Associated Press 
dispatch from recent meeting the 
American Academy Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, was declared 
Dr. Walter Hughson the Otolo- 
gical Research Laboratory, Abington, 
Pennsylvania, that can probably 
assumed that combat aviator will 
return civil life the war’s end 
with normal hearing. estimated 
that there would quarter million 
cases impaired hearing among serv- 
ice men resulting from the war. 


OHIO’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Our best facts special education 
come from the reports the states 
which have well organized programs. 
excellent example the last an- 
nual report for the state Ohio, 
which was compiled Hazel Mc- 
Intire, state director special educa- 
tion. This thirty-eight page report 
gives complete statistical summary 
for all county and cities the state. 
filled with interesting facts 
special services, enrollments, cost, and 
state needs. 

The National Society for the Pre- 
one child five hundred the ele- 
mentary school population needs the 
advantage sight saving class. 
Ohio now provides one child five 
hundred and seventy-four with state 
subsidized sight saving class. Sum- 
mer clinics were held thirty-five 
counties and provided examinations 
and educational planning for over five 
hundred physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Home instruction was provided 


for two high 
school pupils and seven hundred 


eighty-two elementary. Two hundred 
sixty-four children who lived dis- 
tricts which did not special 
classes were provided with boarding 
care they might attend the nearest 
special class. 


Manual for the American School the Air. Handbook for teachers 
using Columbia’s network programs their schools. large air-age world map 


the special enclosure with this manual. 
York, nearest CBS station. 


Write Columbia Broadcasting System, New 


Correspondence Study High School Wartime Programs. Office Edu- 
cation bulletin tells how correspondence work may help achieve some aims the 
High School Victory Corps. Superintendent Documents, Washington, 25, 
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Our Cover Portrait 


Percy Angove, executive secre- 
tary the Michigan Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Disabled 
has had wide and varied experience 
the field Special Education. 


Mr. Angove was born and raised 
England, and came this country 
1911, after serving his apprenticeship 
and working journeyman the 
Guild Skilled Decorating Trade. 

attended Western Michigan Col- 
lege Education and received life 
certificate Manual Arts, after which 
Teachers College and Wayne 
has taken post-gradu- 


troit 
University. 


Among the Chapters 


ate work Michigan State College, 
University Michigan and Wayne 
University. 

Positions has held previous 
his present one include the following: 
Director Manual Arts and teacher 
ungraded opportunity room, Ionia, 
Michigan, Public Schools. State 
Supervisor Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and State Supervisor Special 
Education, pioneered the de- 
velopment state programs. 

active state and national 


organizations relating 


tion and special education. 


BATTLE CREEK 

Our first meeting the year was 
held late October the Ann 
Kellogg School. Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
tin, formerly chief occupational ther- 
apist Dr. Phelps’ School Mary- 
land, and now Percy Jones Hos- 
pital, “Occupational Ther- 
apy,” and her work with the soldiers 
Percy Jones Hospital. Plans were 
made for visits her department 
the hospital. 

addition our December meet- 
ing which took the form Christ- 
mas tea, have planned meeting 
February discuss speech 
tion, and April meeting voca- 
tional guidance. Besides these regu- 
lar meetings, have plans for four 
meetings the education the 
slow learning child, dealing with aca- 
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demic work, music and rhythms, hand- 
work, and seat work. 


also planned have series 
three workshop meetings which 
the teachers will actually some 
the handwork including pottery, mak- 
ing animals, finger painting, block 
printing, etc. need for these work- 
shops grew out the handwork meet- 
ing which many questions were 
asked just how the various 
processes. 

are trying carry out our 
ideas Dr. 
president, 


local organization the 
John Lee, 
(1) Getting members for the 
and subscriptions the 
Journal. 
(2) 


special education 
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teachers, 
cipals the organization. 

(3) Get parents interested read- 
ing the Journal. 

(4) Make the professional publica- 
tion available all buildings. 

(5) Help the cause special edu- 
cation through very active 
chapter. 

Doris 


Reporter 


GREATER CLEVELAND CHAPTER 

The Cleveland Chapter the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children held dinner conjunction 
with the fall meeting the state edu- 
One hundred 


representing all 


cational association. 
and fifty persons, 
types classes for exceptional chil- 
dren, attended. The Girls Glee Club 
from Blossom Hill School for girls, 
sang several lovely songs and Mr. 
Alfred Howell, directing supervisor 
the art department, gave very 
inspiring illustrated lecture “Art 
for the Exceptional Child.” 

The occupational schools Cleve- 
land are assisting the revision the 
science curriculum for the non-aca- 
demic pupil. Mr. Arthur Baker 
serving chairman the committee 
carry this work. 

KASTRUP, 
News Correspondent 


SEATTLE 

have about fifty-five members 
for this year. have gained twenty- 
six new members this year and now 
have over fifty our chapter. 

have found hard bring our 
teachers together for meetings due 
gas shortages and war jobs after 
school. With this view sched- 
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uled only four meetings tor the year 

and tea. this tea introduced 

our new special education supervisor, 

Mr. Roy Howard. Many our regu- 

lar grade teachers and elementary 

principles joined this occasion. 
ANGIE ANDERSON, 
President 


BUFFALO 

our fall the faculty 
members the Day School for 
Crippled Children were hosts the 
Western New York chapter. 
toured the classrooms and enjoyed 
informal hour before dinner. Twelve 
dinner tables were set, one for each 
month the year, and guests were 
seated according the month their 
birthdays. Miss Elizabeth Leary, prin- 
cipal the school, and members 
her staff presented all phases the 
school’s program. 


meeting 


our December dinner the sing- 
ing carols and Christmas decor- 
ations lent holiday atmosphere 
the occasion. Miss Evelyn Ward, 
principal School 24, presented 
interesting program motion pictures 
showing typical day’s activities 
the sight conservation classes. Mem- 
bers her staff assisted inter- 
preting the pictures and describing 
many the special projects being car- 
ried both the elementary school 
and the high school. 

February will elect new of- 
ficers and devote our meeting dis- 
cussion some the problems 
juvenile delinquency. 

Marion 
Publicity Chairman 
JOURNAL PURCHASE FUND 
Committee 


The Journal Purchase 


wishes acknowledge receipt the 
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following voluntary contributions: 


California 
Los Angeles Chapter ........ 30.50 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Chapter .......... 5.50 
New Haven Chapter ......... 10.00 
Delaware 
Wilmington Chapter ......... 8.50 
District Columbia 
Washington Chapter ......... 8.00 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter ............. 10.00 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne Chapter ......... 15.00 
Indianapolis Chapter ......... 20.00 
Iowa 
Davenport Chapter .......... 6.50 
Michigan 
Dearborn Chapter ........... 6.00 
Escanaba Chapter ........... 5.00 
Flint Special Education Club.. 5.00 
Grand Rapids Chapter ....... 25.00 
Jackson Chapter ............. 32.00 


Wayne County Training School 


Chapter, Northville ........ 8.50 
Michigan State Normal College 
Chapter, Ypsilanti ......... 11.00 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Tri-Club 5.00 
Minneapolis Chapter ......... 50.00 
St. Paul Special Class Club 15.00 
Missouri 


All for One: One for 


The Story Lend-Lease. 


New Jersey 


Newark Chapter ........... 24.00 
New York 
Geneseo Chapter ............ 12.00 
Jamestown Chapter ......... 5.00 
New York City Chapter No. 40.50 
New York City Chapter No. 
Western New York Chapter 
Yonkers Chapter ............ 20.50 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter .......... 22.50 
Washington 
Seattle Chapter ............. 5.00 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Chapter ......... 38.00 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter ..... 8.50 
Individual 
Winifred Hathaway ......... 10.00 
Harriet Lombard: 1.00 
Mable Weaver ............ 1.00 
Beulah Adgate ............ 1.00 
Lawrence Linck ........... 1.00 
Sherman Smith .......... 25.00 
5.00 


Richard Hungerford, Chairman 
Louis Rosenzweig, Treasurer 
Journal Purchase Committee 


simple, brief account the 


lend-lease program, suitable for supplementary reading economics, sociology, gov- 
ernment, and other classes. Write Office Lend-Lease Administration, Washington, 25. 
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New Publications 


STUDY FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES, 
pp., California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California, Paper. 

course study for teaching speech 
and language deaf children. 


DETERMINING READINESS FOR READING, pp., 
Board Education for City New York, 
Educational Research Bulletin No. 1943. 

guide the selection and use in- 
formal and formal records, tests, .and 
determine reading readiness 
first grade pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AND 
Remmers and Gage, 580 pp., 1943, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, Cloth. 

practical text modern measure- 
ment and evaluation. 


1943, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $.85. 

Simple facts about six common birds. 
Intended help very young children 
identify birds their shape, what they 
say, and what they do. 


LANGUAGE STUDY FOR THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES, pp., California School 
for the Deaf, Berkeley, California, Paper. 

language course study for deaf 
children the intermediate grades. 


Tests 


TESTS CRITICAL THINKING, 
Goodwin Watson and Edward Glaser, 
1943, World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

Designed measure considerable num- 
ber the important abilities involved 
critical thinking. Battery Discrimination 
Reasoning; Battery II, Logical Reason- 
ing. Reading comprehension level grade 
nine above. 


Iowa Tests: New 
Harry Green, N., Jorgensen and 
Kelley, 1943, World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

new revision this widely used test. 
Four comparable forms. 


Shortcoming Rehabilitation 


has frequently been pointed out that one the shortcomings the present re- 
habilitation program that federal funds not support all phases vocational work. 


present the federal funds are limited administration, tuition, training supplies, 
medical examinations, placement equipment, artificial appliances and subsistence train- 
ing. Nothing provided for physical restoration. The time has come amend the 
federal act permit the use funds for all expenses necessary effect the 
vocational rehabilitation the disabled individual. Federal assistance should not with- 
held from area which vital the success the total program. The average 
cost vocational rehabilitation for the individual, taking into account all aspects 
rehabilitation, runs from $450 $550, but the cost which met out federal and 
state funds does not exceed $300 because the limitation referred above. The in- 
creased earning capacity the rehabilitated person during the first year after rehabilita- 
tion exceeds the cost rehabilitation, and many cases the weekly wage the re- 
habilitated person exceeds his wage prior rehabilitation. There ample reason tor 
the joint sharing all the costs. that are essential the restoration’ physically 
handicapped person productive enterprise. 
Hopson 
Commissioner Welfare 
New York, New York 
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Reading Problems Visually Handicapped Children 


(Continued from page 114) 


movement and inner speech. these 
habits are detrimental comprehen- 
sion and speed reading, special at- 
tention needed check their forma- 
tion. 

The blind child’s vocabulary of- 
ten very meagre. rich vocabulary 
excellent tool good thinking, 
and the blind child enjoy his 
reading there must continuous 
training that may increase his 
individual vocabulary. order 
determine the child really grasps the 
thought his reading, more and more 
time given silent reading, 
lowed intelligent tests determine 
his comprehension. Fluent oral read- 
ers may deceptive, since often they 
read with good expression words that 
convey little meaning them. 

the end the initial period 
reading instruction the child recog- 
nizes that reading thought getting 
process, means bringing new 
thoughts him. must still learn 
read independently and intelligent- 
ly. When children have mastered the 
mechanics reading, the procedure 
develop their cultural tastes and love 
reading much the same with 
seeing children, and needs place 
this discussion. 


CONCLUSION 


After teaching both seeing and blind 
children, are definitely convinced 
that most the differences encoun- 
tered teaching reading are differ- 
ences degree rather than kind, 
and psychological character rather 
than physical. While Braille neces- 
sarily slower medium than print for 
the average person, the sense touch 
but another entrance the mind. 
reading the sentence, “The little 
red hen found seed,” the seeing 
child three four eye sweeps will 
sufficient for reading famil- 
iar with the words. The same line 
Braille takes more than twice much 
space print and must read with 
continuous movement over all the 
seven words. reading Braille there 
orderly succession perceptions 
words and groups words, the 
process being slowed only when 
necessary verify unknown 
word, 

These are some the problems 
every blind child his reading. Since 
have not yet determined just how 
interprets the world about him, 
feel our efforts are still the experi- 
mental stage and perhaps the child 
may learning read spite us. 


“Conversational skill, not grammar, needed abolish the average American’s 


apathy toward language training. 


Too much time wasted our high schools and 


colleges picayune terms and grammatical Mario Pei, Romance, Lan- 


guages Department, Columbia University. 
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The Philosophical Library, publishers books and journals distinction, deem 
privilege present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 


Edited Dagobert Runes with contributions Bertrand Russell, Jacques 
Maritain, George Santayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred 


Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. This book discusses all major living 
thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philosophy Life, 
Philosophy Science, Philosophy Law, Philosophy History, Philosophy Values, 
Dialectical Materialism, Thomism, Philosophies China. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA MODERN EDUCATION $10.00 
new and reference for educators, administrators, psychologists and 
researchers, covering all major areas well aspects education throughout the 


globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Harold Benjamin, Professor William Cun- 
ingham, Professor Kandel, Professor William Kilpatrick, Dean Francis 
Dean Frank Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward 
ke, Ed. Rivlin and Schueler. 


tors and physicians, deals with all phases child guidance, and its many ramifications. 
book enormous practical value every person and group concerned with the 
training and development children. 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, quarterly 
THE JOURNAL AESTHETICS, quarterly $4.00 
Published 
» 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Youth Has Opinions the War 
That the youth America hold sound views about the war and our part 
abundantly evident the result survey opinion conducted Fortune Magazine 
the first series special studies important population groups. 
indicates that the nation’s ten million high-school students are overwhelmingly 
favor fighting the war finish, meager 8.2 percent, only, feeling would better 
try make peace now. 
Unanimous the opinion that are fighting for liberty, freedom, democracy, and 
American ideals, 82% percent, expressing the belief that these liberties freedom 
speech and freedom religion are the most precious. 
Virtually unanimous the opinion that the United States should assume positive 
role organizing the world for peace after the war, but almost evenly divided are these 
students, well they may be, the question whether young people will have 
better poorer chance get ahead after the war. 
Comments the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News: “This would seem pretty com- 
plete answer those who complain that our public schools have not been stimulating 
sound Americanism.” 
* * M 
. . . Si 
War conditions are improving the physical fitness American college men. The 
Department Physical Education, Syracuse University, has released indices which 
show that men enrolled this year score average physical fitness index 114.2, com- 


pared with 91.1 year ago. 
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Chapter Directory 


California 
San Diego Chapter 
Los Angeles Chapter 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers 
Association 
New Haven Chapter 
Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 
District Columbia 
Washington, Chapter 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Hawaii 
Hawaii Chapter 
Chicago Special Class Teachers Club 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Iowa 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Sioux City Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Detroit Chapter 
Dowagiac Chapter 
Escanaba Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor 
Wayne County School Chapter, 
Northville 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 
Rochester Chapter 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 
Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 


Nebraska 
Lincoln Chapter 
Omaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Albany Chapter 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
Mohawk Chapter, 
New York City Chapter No. 
New York City Chapter No. III 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Cieveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Ontario 
Hamilton Chapter 
Kitchener Chapter 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education Exceptional Children 
Quebec 
Montreal Chapter 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
South Carolina 
Greenville Chapter 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter 
Washington 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Fond Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley 
Green Bay Chapter 
Janesville Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 


Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
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